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26 June 1959: H.M.Y. Britannia opens the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
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T.. Society's ambition is to make itself a real force in 
advancing geographical knowledge, and in dissemi 
nating information on the geography, 
people of Canada. In short, its aim is to make Canada 
better known to Canadians and to the rest of the world 

As one of its major activities in carrying out its pur- 
pose, the Society publishes a monthly magazine, the 
Canadian Geographical Journal, which is devoted to 
every phase of geography historical, physical and 
economic — of Canada, of the British Commonwealth 
and of the other parts of the world. It is the intention to 
publish articles in this magazine that will be popular in 


resources and 


cheracter, easily read, well illustra.ed, and informative 

The Canadian Geographical Journal will be sent to 
each member of the Society in good standing. Member- 
ship in the Society is open to any one interested in 
geographical matters. The annual fee for membership 
is tive dollars (Canadian currency) 

The Society has no political or other sectional asso- 
ciations, and is responsible only to its members. All 
money received is used in producing the Canadian 
Geographical Journal and in carrying on such other 
activities for the advancement of geographical knowl- 
edge as funds of the Society may permit. 
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Royal Tour 1959 


by SYLVIA SEELEY 


i QUEEN OF CANADA has kept her 
promise. 

When Her Majesty was here in 1957 she 
said she would return to open officially the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. This she has well and truly 
done and so put a final seal of glory on one of 
the great engineering feats of the world. This 
triumphant moment of her visit to Canada was 
carried out with all the pomp and circumstance 
befitting so great an occasion and it was 
performed in company with the Head of our 
good neighbours to the south who shared with 
us in the construction of this great water-way. 
Nothing was lacking to do honour to the occa- 
sion, and the occasion was worthy of the 
honour. 

It was on the morning of 26 June that the 
ceremony was held beside St. Lambert's lock, 
opposite Montreal, only two miles from the 
first entrance to the Seaway, where the lock 
lift averages fifteen feet dependent on the 
water level in Montreal harbour. It was in 
brilliant sunshine that Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth II, accompanied by Prince Philip 
had disembarked from H.M.Y. Britannia and 
had driven from Laurier Pier, Montreal, to St. 
Hubert’s airport in order to meet the President 
of the United States and Mrs. Eisenhower. 
Together the two Heads of State drove to the 
gaily decorated and crowded approaches of the 
St. Lambert's lock where some fifty thousand 
people from both sides of the international 
border had gathered to view this momentous 
ceremony. The house flags of over 250 shipping 
companies whose vessels sail the Seaway from 
Australia, Colombia, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Greece, Eire, Iceland, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, Venezuela, 
the United States and Canada, all seemed to be 
dancing to the music of the Canadian military 
and the United States naval band in that gay 
atmosphere. The guns boomed their salute and 
the guard of honour added to the brilliance of 
the concourse. After the Queen and President 


had taken their places on the dais, each was 
presented with a commemorative book con- 
taining the names of all those who participated 
in the construction project. Then all eyes were 
riveted on the regal yet dainty figure clad in 
turquoise blue as she rose to pronounce words 
of welcome to the President, the man who 
fourteen years earlier had led their two nations 
to a wartime victory. ““Today’’, said the Queen, 
“Canada and the United States are celebrating 
a victory of another kind . . . Men have 
dreamed and worked for two and a _ half 
centuries to make this river navigable and now 
at last it isa reality ... More than all this it isa 
magnificent monument to the enduring friend- 
ship of our two nations and to their partnership 
in the development of North America.” She 
also referred to the fact that she would shortly 
be sailing under the Victoria Bridge which had 
been officially opened by her great-grandfather, 
King Edward VII, ninety-nine years previous- 
ly. This century-old bridge to promote transport 
and trade in Canada had been so well con- 
structed, that when a larger bridge became 
necessary in 1898, the new one was built on the 
original piers which were found to be, and still 
are, in perfect condition. 

Having pronounced the St. Lawrence open 
for navigation, the Queen and President put 
their own words to the test. Together they 
boarded the waiting royal vacht Britannia to 
the salute of naval guns, church bells, every 
whistle and siren on the river, daylight fire- 
works, coloured weather balloons and mighty 
cheers which all made a joyous paean as the 
royal yacht glided under the lift span of the 
Victoria Bridge and passed through the 
symbolic gates made from old timbers on the 
lock of the Lachine Canal, to enter on the first 
lap of her 185-mile journey through the Sea- 
way. Thirty-two minutes sufficed to raise the 
Britannia fifteen feet above the level of 
Montreal harbour and she proceeded on her 
way to the lock of Céte Ste Catherine which 
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The Queen drove from Montreal to meet President Eisenhower at St. Hubert’s military airport, 
and together they inspected the guard of honour. National Film Board photos 





has an average lift of thirty feet. Here she was 
joined by H.M.C.S. Kootenay and U.S.S. 
Dupont who escorted her through Lake St. 
Louis where eight ships of the Royal Canadian 
Navy were drawn up alternately with eight of 
the United States Navy, dressed overall and 
manned to “cheer ship”, awaiting a review by 
the Queen and President together as the 
Britannia made her majestic way down the 
line. All sixteen ships fired a co-ordinated 
twenty-one gun salute to the two Heads of 
State, and H.M.C.S. Aootenay also gave 
President Eisenhower a twenty-one gun salute 
when he disembarked from the roval vacht on 
arrival at Lower Beauharnois Lock. The 
Queen and Prince walked with the President 


and Mrs. Eisenhower to the waiting helicopter 











The motor cavalcade arrives at the ceremonial site at St. Lambert for the opening of the Seaway. 
Canada Wide 


The scene at the official opening and dedication of the St. Lawrence Seaway at 
St. Lambert on 26 June 1959. Canada Wid 
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Map of the 15,000-mile Royal Tour across Canada and back. 
on the dock side, which was to take the June that the Queen and Prince had landed 
visitors back to the “Columbine” for their from a Comet IV aircraft at Torbay Airport 
homeward journey after one of the most mo- in the brief interlude of sunshine that pierced a 
mentous days in the history of North America. long period of fog, to begin their 15,000-mile 
So it came about that owing to the geo- Canadian journey. They received their first 
graphical location of the Seaway, the spotlight public welcome from the cheers of voung New- 
of the Queen’s visit was celebrated just eight foundlanders as they drove to St. John’s, a 
days after her arrival in Canada, with thirty- capital so named by reason of the fact that 462 
seven more days of travel and meeting her vears ago John Cabot found a much needed 
people ahead of her. If we look back a little to refuge in the natural land-locked harbour on 
the days which immediately preceded the the eve of St. John’s Day, 1497. 
culminating event, we find that it was on 18 The Queen had expressed her friendly desire 


At St. John’s, Newfoundland, where Sir Humphrey Gilbert first claimed this land in the name of Queen 
Elizabeth I, a pageant re-enacting the scene was performed before Queen Elizabeth II. 














The first bouquet of Her 
Majesty’s Canadian 
tour was presented to 
her upon arrival at Tor- 
bay Airport, St. John’s, 
by the grand-daughter 
of the Premier of New- 
foundland. 


Prince Philip easily 
made himself welcome 
amongst a group of 
workmen who were en- 
gaged in the construc- 
tion of a new provincial 
government building, in 
Newfoundland. 


cal Clock Limited 
photos 
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The Queen and Prince Philip show the liveliest interest in the working of Canada’s richest iron ore deposit 
They stood for a long time asking questions and watching the steam shovels at work, notwithstanding the 
swirling red dust that covers workmen and royalty alike at Schefferville Canada Wid 


The Queen showed warm interest when she visited the aluminum works at Arvida in Quebec 


She asked many questions of the manager who conducted her through the plant 
National! Film Board 














The wooden cross which was first raised by Jac- 
ques Cartier in 1534 when he claimed the land of 
Gaspé in the name of the King of France, has been 
replaced by this granite memorial. Queen Elizabeth 
placed a tribute of flowers there after attending 
church service nearby. National Film Board 
to see as much as possible of the way her 
people in Canada live and work and to this end 
she accepted very heavy schedules for nearly 
every day of her visit. When she made her 
television broadcast she said, “‘We would like 
to see many more of you, and far more of this 
wonderful country, but it cannot be done this 
time. Canada is simply too big.”’ Before leaving 
Newfoundland the Queen opened the vast new 
federal International Airport at Gander, equip- 
ped to handle jet transport, and she also went 
to visit the Bowater’s Pulp and Paper Mill at 
Corner Brook, one of the modern mills of North 
America and a mainstay in Newfoundland’s 
economy. 

At Stephenville the royal couple left by 
plane for the iron-ore region on the Quebec- 
Labrador border where they witnessed at first 
hand the amazing developments in the Knob 
Lake area. On 20 June, the royal plane touched 
down at Schefferville, a new northern mining 
town sprung up within the last five vears, 350 
miles north of the St. Lawrence north shore, 
and here the roval visitors saw the rigours and 
amenities of life in this new subarctic district 
of iron-ore works. Here also some six hundred 
Indians who had journeyed far by plane and 
canoe came to meet their Queen. 

From Schefferville the Queen and 
Islands, once a_ tiny 


Prince 
flew south to Seven 
Catholic mission to the Indians, now a thriving 
port of 10,000 people busily engaged in export- 
ing the iron ore brought down from Scheffer- 
ville by a railway built over bog, muskeg, and 
every obstacle that climate and location can 
produce. Here in the new harbour the royal 
visitors boarded H.M.Y. Britannia, which had 
crossed the Atlantic to be their floating home 
for 2,300 miles of their journey and which 
ferried them overnight across the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence to the Gaspé. Here they were wel- 
comed on this first Sunday morning of their 
trip by the little fishing boats dressed overall 
in honour of the royal visitors. They attended 
church service within half a mile of the spot 
where Jacques Cartier had first raised the 
emblematic cross of the Christian religion on 
Canadian soil. After this sabbath tranquillity 
they re-embarked and spent the next few days 
in becoming acquainted with the restless and 





progressive industrialism that has invaded the 
Province of Quebec, and of which. striking 
evidence is afforded by the world’s largest 
aluminum plant at Arvida which the royal! 
party visited. 

Then 


Quebec, the city which holds so much of the 


came a brilliant highlight day at 
history of Canada within her walls. Those 
same walls echoed to the twenty-one guns 
fired from Cape Diamond to salute H.M.Y. 
Wolfe’s ( ‘ove 
where, two hundred years ago, Wolfe’s men 
had scaled those cliffs up onto the flat pastures 


Britannia as she nosed into 


belonging to a farmer named Abraham. That 
was in the reign of King George II, and now 
tumultuous crowds gathered around to cheer his 
successor and heiress of nine generations later, 
and on that same former battlefield she was 
received by the Colonel of the Royal 22nd 
Regiment, the famous “Van Doos”, Major- 
General George Vanier, C.M.G., and she pre- 
sented Colours to two battalions; the third 
was on service in Germany but a small detach- 
ment was flown home to be present on this 


most significant occasion. 


SI 














Her Majesty's Yacht Britannia, with a naval escort of three nations arriving at Quebec City. 
The Island of Orleans is seen in the background at the right. G. M. Dallyn 











The Royal Yacht Britannia bearing the Queen and Prince Philip to Quebec, 
approaches historic Wolfe's Cove. G. M. Dallyn 








The Queen accompani- 
ed by Premier Maurice 
Duplessis goes to attend 
a state dinner held at 
the Chateau Frontenac, 
Quebec. 
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Regiment's Chapel in the Citadel. 
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On the Plains of Abraham the Queen presents new Colours to the famed Royal 22nd Regiment. The old 
Colours were trooped for the last time at the ceremony and will be displayed in the 


Canada Wid 
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After a banquet at the Chateau Frontenac, 
the Queen journeyed up river to Trois-Riviéres 
for a brief call in passing on her way to Mont- 
real. There was no question that the largest 
city in the senior member of our Common- 
wealth knew how to welcome its sovereign. 
Everyone was a-tiptoe to watch for the first 
glimpse of the royal-blue speck appearing on 
the river, and then the mast-head flying the 
rovel standard as H.M.Y. Britannia slipped 
gracefully into her moorings at Laurier Pier, 
all in readiness for the paramount ceremonies of 
the Seaway to which we have already given 
pride of place. The Queen did not spare herself 
at all in her efforts to see and meet as many 
Montréalais as possible, and they in return un- 
questionably enjoyed the thrill and excitement, 
the flags, the guns, the ringing cheers, the 
guards of honour, and wherever possible they 
rushed to look at that most graceful of ships, 
H.M.Y. Britannia, 5,769 tons of sleek blue and 
gold, designed for peace-time use but readily 
convertible into a hospital ship in time of war, 
which God forbid. She was commissioned in 
1954 and while she has already logged 100,000 
miles of ocean travel, this was her first big 
venture into fresh water. Her length is 412 
feet and her beam is 55 feet; her maximum 
draught of 17 feet ensures an easy passage 
through the Seaway. To stand on the quay 
side in the sunshine and await her approach 
with the Queen aboard is a thrilling moment. 


The roval arms are emblazoned in gold on her 
prow, the hull is enamelled in royal blue and 
her upper structure is white; and then most 
thrilling of all are the rich folds of the royal 
standard, fluttering from the mainmast; the 
sight seems to do strange things to one’s heart 
and eves. And as the royal vacht slips through 
the water to her moorings, one is sure to see the 
Queen and her husband standing well forward 
at their observation post, each pointing eagerly 
to some feature of interest as they approach 
the quay, and talking with animation of the 
places they are about to see. This was mani- 
festly the case as they drew in to Laurier Pier 
at Montreal, a city unique in its blend of Gallic 
intensity and North American business acumen, 
and on this auspicious occasion both elements 
united in jovous greeting of the royal couple. 
In every city which the Queen visits the 
social round must more or less follow the same 
pattern the mayor's greeting, the presenta- 
tions, some hospital to be visited or industrial 
plant to be inspected, representative guests to 
be received, and, upon occasion, gifts are 
offered. When the latter are specially for her 
children, such as the lacrosse sticks or native 
moccasins, the Queen’s pleasure is very marked. 
To this routine programme, many places have 
their own splash of local colour to add, be it the 
stampede at Calgary, the red dust at Scheffer- 
ville, methods of salting cod at Stephenville, or 
the obligation, dating from 1670, on the part 


The Royal Yacht Britannia sailed up Lake St. Louis to a 2l-gun salute and the cheers of sailors who 
manned American and Canadian warships along the route. 
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The Mayor of Montreal and his wife come to conduct the Queen and Prince Philip from 
H.M_Y. Britannia to the Queen Elizabeth Hotel for a state banquet and ball. 
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of “The Governor and Company of Adventurers 
of England trading into Hudson’s Bay” at 
Winnipeg for the “Yielding and paying vearely 
. two Elkes 


and two Black beavers whensoever and as 


to us our heires and Successors . 


often as Wee our heires and Successors shall 
happen to enter into the said Countryves.” 

A city as big as Montreal naturally has much 
to offer. When it comes to driving through 
thirty miles of very hot streets at a pace too 
slow to feel any breeze one cannot but marvel 
at the unfeigned and genuine pleasure which 
the Queen brings to all her tasks. The last 
time she was in Canada she spoke with enthu- 
siasm of the enjoyment of her duties, and her 
smiles have that infectious spontaneity which 
prove them to be over and above mere courtly 


training. In military citations we often read 


about courage and devotion beyond the call of 
duty; it is the Queen’s duty to represent the 
Commonwealth, but our hearts tell us how far 
she goes “bevond the call of duty” in serving 
the people of the Commonwealth and in 
helping us to feel united. In the Queen's tele- 
vision broadcast she said: “If TL have helped vou 
to feel proud of being Canadian, if I have 
reminded you of the strength which comes from 
unity and if I have helped to draw vour atten- 
tion to the bright vision of the vears ahead, I 
shall feel well satisfied.” 

While the successful construction of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway has appealed to the imagina- 
tion of the whole world, and one hears much of 
trading vessels entering the heart of the 
continent, there is another side to this great 
project to which the Queen paid significant 


*From the original Charter of the Hudson's Bay Company preserved at Hudson's Bay House, London, England 








The Queen pays a visit to a Montreal hospital for children, and delights the young patients by 
her kindly interest in them. Canada Wid 


tribute the day after the ceremonial opening 


So far as engineering is concerned the project of 


new hydro-electric power was more important 
than the actual deepening of the Seaway 
channels; more costly by nearly $150,000,000, 
and Canada’s share in the cost of the Seaway 
was close to three times that of the United 
States Yet 
succeeded without the aid of the other. In the 


neither country could have 
Queen's own words, “This vast undertaking 
has been a co-operative effort of Canada and 


the United States, of the Power Authority of 


the State of New York, and the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of the Province of Ontario. 
The two nations built it together and the two 
nations will share its benefits.””. To com- 
memorate this joint action a block of granite 
was placed at the centre of the international 
boundary on the Moses-Saunders Power Dam 
near Cornwall where the Queen in company 
with the Vice-President of the United States 
unveiled this monument which carries these 
words: “This stone bears witness to the com- 


mon purpose of two nations whose ways are the 








A typical crowd scene on St. James Street where many Montreal citizens perch themselves precariously 
to get a good view and to give the Queen and Prince Philip a hearty welcome 


Canada Wide 
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The Royal Yacht Britannia makes history when she sails through the ceremonial gates to enter the first 
of the new Seaway locks at St. Lambert. Here she is carrying her Royal and Presidential passengers 
under the lift span in the Victoria Bridge. The lock operator is seen in the foreground 
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Top left:-—The Queen meeting Vice-President Nixon at the reception centre of the 
Moses-Saunders Power Dam, near Cornwall. Gazette Photo Serv 


| Bottom left:—The Queen, accompanied by Vice-President Nixon, unveils the commemorative 
stone on the International Boundary Canada Wid 
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At Old Fort Henry near Kingston, Ontario, a drill display was given before the Queen and the Royal party. 
Canada Wice 


ways of freedom and whose works are the 
works of peace’. 

Historically these two days, 26 June and 27 
June, were the zenith of the royal visit, but 
geographically the royal pair had thousands of 
miles ahead of them. H.M.Y. Britannia carried 
them forward through the Seaway, stopping 
briefly here and there with frequent car excur- 
sions inland till they reached the new Lroquois 
lock en route for Brockville and then Kingston 
where they attended Sunday church service 
and later watched an historic drill by the Fort 
Henry Guard. 






Another brilliant highlight was the day the 






Britannia steamed into the Queen Elizabeth 






docks at Toronto. Starting with a royal salute, 






Toronto did her best, and her best was very 









good indeed. The Queen always feels at home 






on a racecourse and much enjoyed the running 
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of the Queen’s Plate for a prize instituted by 
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pieeret creel Queen Victoria. How much the value of the 
oaeeneeneter 


Faso aero ntl prize was enhanced by the fact that Queen 







Elizabeth presented it with her own hands, only 






the winning jockey who received it could say. 






The Queen with the honorary Colonel of the Argyll 
and Sutherland Highlanders watching the march 
past at Hamilton. Canada Wide 

















More 


important still was the fact that the 


Queen was identifying herself with a popular 


Canadian sport and sharing the enjoyment 


with everybody else. Industry was honoured by 
a royal tour of the Redpath sugar refinery, a 
source of livelihood to a large number of 
people, and therefore of special interest to the 
Queen. 

Toronto had so much to show the royal 
visitors it was loath to let them go. There was 
the Canadian National Exhibition; 
the O'Keefe Centre, 


there were banquets and luncheons. So as not to 


there was 


Upper Canada College; 


disappoint their generous hosts, the Queen and 
Prince divided forces and thus spread their 
royal attention as widely as possible. The 
Prince was installed as president of the Cana- 
Medical Queen's 

smiles were cheering the patients in 
Hospital. followed the 
royal couple all the way to Malton Airport 


dian Association while the 


bright 


Sunnybrook Cheers 


where they emplaned for a_ brief visit to 


Canada’s capital. They were greeted at 


ROYAL TOUR 1959 


Ottawa, as befits friends of 


And again at Lansdowne 


Uplands Airport, 
eight years standing. 
Park the 


clamorous welcome as they greeted their Queen 


children waved and shouted in 
on her way to Government House that lovely 
summer evening. 

The presence of the Queen in Ottawa on the 
ninety-second anniversary of Dominion Day 
brought even deeper significance to that event 
than usual, and made it an occasion when the 
people all across the land were drawn together 
in listening to the Queen’s television broadcast 
from the grounds of the house which she calls 
“my home in Ottawa’. There can have been 
few people who did not have the chance to hear 
She spoke 


of the opening of the Seaway as a salute to the 


and see her on television that day. 


future, and of Dominion Day as a salute to the 


past, and of the unity that had now been 


attained after periods of fighting and con- 
troversy. This happy consummation, as the 
Queen said, “did not come about of its own 


accord. It came about because there have been 


The Woodbine race-track at Toronto presented a very gay scene when honoured by the 






presence of the Queen and Prince. 


Canada Wide 
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The Queen, escorted by a contingent of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, drives from Government House, Ottawe 
for the ceremony of the presentation of Colours on Parliament Hill. 
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men in every generation who were not content 
simply to work for themselves but who worked 
for the nation as a whole, who sacrificed their 
own interests for the common good.’ Thus the 
Commonwealth had come into being with 
Canada as its founder member. 

This telecast seemed to bring Her Majesty 
very close to us, and later in the day those who 
live in Ottawa had the opportunity to see her 
on two occasions of unique and memorable 
importance. The first was the dedication of the 
memorial to the Commonwealth Air Forces 
who gave their lives in the struggle for freedom 
and who have no known graves. “It is’, the 
Queen said, “one of five such memorials com- 
memorating in all some thirty thousand names; 
I have already opened two of these at Runny- 
mede and Malta, and the others are at El 
\lamein and Singapore”. 

Our Canadian memorial which the Queen 
unveiled shows a sculptured terrestrial bronze 
globe, ten feet in diameter, supported by three 
bronze beavers and surmounted by the Com- 
monwealth emblem of a bronze eagle with its 
protective outstretched wings. The site is one 
of unique and calm beauty, on Green Island, 
above Rideau Falls. The dedication was a 
solemn religious occasion conducted by An- 
glican and Roman Catholic chaplains, and when 
the service was concluded, the Queen spoke to 
some of the relatives of the fallen, who were 
gathered there in seats of honour. Finally the 
Honour Guard presented arms and an RCAF 
jet aircraft salute to the memorial was given in 
the form of a fleur-de-lis by five T-33 Silver 
Stars from Training Command, twinkling 
against the dazzling blue sky as they made their 
faultless and graceful manoeuvre overhead. 

The other occasion when Ottawa saw the 
Queen was a military ceremony and one of 
equal pride and significance for Dominion Day, 
but on a more joyful note. This was the pre- 
sentation of Colours to the Canadian Grenadier 
Guards, the 48th Highlanders of Canada and 
the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders of 
Canada (Princess Louise’s). This at any time is 
a picturesque sight but it would be hard to find 
a lovelier setting than the green lawns of our 
Parliament Hill, the surrounding flower beds 
and the stately Parliament Buildings as a back- 
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drop. Against the sunny lawns the scarlet 
military uniforms stood out bravely and all 
hearts thrilled to see the six new Colours 
draped in the centre on the pile of drums. The 
Queen’s arrival in the royal landau drawn by 
four horses with postillions added to the gaiety 
of the scene as she and the Prince made their 
way down the stone steps to the dais. After she 
had inspected the parade, and the old Colours 
were marched off parade, the Chaplain General 
of the armed forces consecrated the new 
Colours. The field officers then handed the new 
Colours to the Queen who in turn entrusted 
them to the subalterns and ensigns of the 
Colours. The Queen spoke briefly and said: “It 
is fitting that this traditional and significant 
ceremony should take 
Dominion Day and in the very shadow of Par- 


place on this, our 
liament itself As your Colonel-in-Chief, 
I should like to add how pleased I am to 
participate in this unique ceremony of pre- 
sentation of Colours to three of my regiments, 


with two of my other regiments in attendance.” 





The air was ringing with spontaneous cheers 
as the gay cortége bore the Queen back to 
Government House to receive the diplomatic 
corps, to hold an investiture, and to be hostess 
at one of the most remarkable dinners ever held 
at Government House. The guests were chosen 
for their representative positions in Canadian 
national life or for personal achievement. 
Industry was represented by the president of 
the Aluminum Company of Canada and the 
president of the British Columbia Power Cor- 
poration, and the owner of a large fish packing 
company from Newfoundland. Art, Literature, 
Nursing and Medicine were well represented as 
well as Music and Sports. The director of La 
Comédie Canadienne and the director of the 
National Ballet of Canada were there, also a 
scientific adviser to the president of Atomic 
Energy of Canada, and a farmer from Alberta, 
while the ecclesiastical element was supplied by 
the Bishop of the Yukon and the head of the 
Mission Catholique to the Northwest Terri- 
tories. Seldom can such a diverse set of guests 
have been gathered at the same board, and 
each one made welcome by the royal hostess. 
Later that evening the Queen appeared, be- 
jewelled and exquisitely regal at Ottawa's 
Union Station. Graceful and glittering, she bade 
farewell to her host, the Governor General, to 
Ottawa’s mayor, and the dean of the diplo- 
matic corps, and then mounting the scarlet 
steps into the rear platform of her rail coach 
she turned and smiled farewell. And all that 
long day her floating home, the Britannia was 
mounting patiently up through the locks of the 
Welland Canal, into the waters of Lake Erie, 
572 feet above the level of her normal salt 
element. 

Meantime the Queen was certainly putting 
her own precepts into practice with regard to 
seeing as much of the people and the country 
as possible. She made a tour of the southern 
Ontario towns with unwearying cheerfulness, 
attended a performance of As You Like It at 
the Stratford Festival Theatre; at Brantford, 
on the request of Chief Garlow, she signed the 
famous Queen Anne Bible of the Mohawk Six 
Nations Indians, and at the end of a most 
strenuous week she and the Prince rejoined the 
traversed Lake Erie 


Britannia which had 


The Queen inspects an Air Force guard of honour 
on arrival at Ottawa. 
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The Queen, attended by the Prime Minister of Canada, is welcomed to 


Chicago, U.S.A. by the Governor of Illinois. Asso 


to pick them up at Parry Sound Government 
Dock, ready for their one big adventure south 
of the international border. 

The Queen found a much needed sabbath 


down Lake 


escorted by Canadian and United 


day's rest sailing southward 
Michigan, 
States warships, with H.M.S. U/ster in attend- 
ance. Chicago had prepared the most elaborate 
and vociferous welcome of her tour. Here she 
was on foreign soil; vet there were a million 
themselves 


people in the streets to shout 


hoarse in a really affectionate welcome, spiced 
perhaps with curiosity; few had ever seen a real 
live queen before. Sirens, whistles and guns 
signalled their welcome as the roval barge was 
shimmering 


seen approaching through the 


morning mist towards Buckingham Fountain 


iated Press Wirephot« 


steps. Trumpeters plaved Rule Britannia as 
| | pla) 


well as both national anthems, and the mayor 
of Chicago certainly found /e mot juste when 
“All of Chicago welcomes you.” The 
“It is not at all out 


of place for this city in the centre of a great 


he said 
Chicago press commented, 
Republic to shout with enthusiasm, ‘God save 
the Queen.’ That statement is rendered all 
the more piquant from the fact that the Queen 
is a direct descendant of King George III. Yet 
Chicago plied her with thirteen hours of un- 
mitigated sightseeing, banqueting and cheer- 
ing, which ended when the royal couple finally 
embarked on the 
“come again”, for a day’s rest 


Britannia amid a blaze of 
farewells and 
sailing northward to Sault Ste. Marie where 
after the usual round of visits and courtesies, 


QF 











the Britannia went through the last lock on her 
Seaway voyage and entered the waters of Lake 
Superior, and on to the lakehead at Port 
Arthur, where the Queen had to leave her float- 
ing home for the next twenty days, and did not 
re-embark until she arrived at Shediac, New 
Brunswick, only four days before her return to 
England. 

\ short plane ride brought the Queen and 
Prince from Fort William to Calgary where the 
famous stampede was in full swing. This proved 
to be one of the outstanding days of the tour: 
the welcome was as vociferous as that of Chi- 
cago. After the formal greetings, the Queen and 
Prince walked through an Indian village and 
then shared with the public the thrill of the 
chuck-wagon races. Later they attended the 
barbecue supper, joining the throng of five 
hundred people. Altogether 500 pounds of the 
choicest beef were demolished. Certainly the 
pageant of Canada was unfolding itself west- 
ward before her eyes, and she doubtless was en- 
folding the memories of it in her heart. 

\ night's train ride brought the Queen into 
that mountain fairvland that surrounds the 
city of Banff. She paid a lingering visit to that 


fast growing cultural centre, the Banff School of 


Top right:—The Queen with the Premier of Alberta at a garden reception. 


Bottom right:—The Queen visits the Banff School of Fine Arts accompanied by the Director. 
The Rocky Mountains form a majestic backdrop to this scene. Canada Wid 





The Queen and 
Prince exchange 
greetings with the 
Mayor of Kam- 
loops in swelter- 
ing weather. They 
afterwards in- 
spected a mount. 
ed cowboy guard 


Fine Arts, which was founded in 1933 as an 
extension of the University of Alberta, and then 
after visiting the Roval Canadian Army Na- 
tional Cadet Camp the Queen and the Prince set 
out for perhaps the loveliest of all Canadian 
lakes Lake Louise, named after her great- 
great-aunt, Princess Louise, wife of a former 
Governor General of Canada. But the pressure 
of the Queen’s journey may be gauged from the 
fact that only forty minutes could be allotted 
to this jewel amidst the mountains. On again 
westwards, with many whistle stops, to Kam- 

loops where after an official reception, with the | 
thermometer hovering towards one hundred 
degrees, a seaplane was waiting to take the 
Queen and Prince on a much needed holiday at 
Pennask Lake, sixty miles from anywhere. Here 
they stayed in a lodge built of peeled logs, 





fishing, riding, and picnicking at their pleasure. 
This restful idyll had to end when three days 
later the Queen inaugurated at New West- 
minster another engineering triumph, the 
$18,000,000 Deas tunnel, a four-track super- 
highway running sixty feet below the Fraser 
River, handling 7,000 vehicles an hour in place 
of the 150 an hour formerly carried by the 


ferry, thus greatly facilitating the highway 


Alberta Governm 
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The Queen and Prin- 
ce landing from the 
Royal Barge at Port 
Arthur, Ontario. 


The Queen receives 
two black beaver 
pelts and two elk 
heads paid by the 
Governor of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company 
at Assiniboine Park, 
Winnipeg. 





The Queen pays an 
informal visit to a 
Saskatchewan farm 





Above:—Delighted crowds 
watch the Queen sign the 
guest book at Ashcroft, British 
Columbia 


Top right:—The Royal couple 
arrive at Whitehorse, Yukon 
Territory 


Right:—This time it is Prince 
Philip who receives a bouquet 
of flowers at Dawson, Yukon 
Territory 


National Film Board Photo. 
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A human clover leaf in the picturesque setting of the Queen Elizabeth Park at Vancouver. 


West- 


minster is the largest freshwater port on the 


traffic problem into Vancouver. New 


Canadian Pacific coast, and it was here that 
the Queen received the unique royal salute by 
the Ancient and Honourable Hyack Anvil 
Battery. Queen Victoria had named this city 
as the capital of British Columbia in 1859 and 
the Royal Engineers then stationed there al- 
ways fired a royal salute on the Queen’s birth- 
day. When this regiment with its guns was 
withdrawn in 1863, it was decided to continue 
the salute by means of wads of powder struck 
between hammer and anvil, and thus the tradi- 
tion is maintained by a gunless battery. 

The Queen drove through this new under- 
river highway that she had opened into Van- 
couver and paid a long visit to the University 
of British Columbia, and she also visited the 
Theatre under the Stars in Stanley Park. She 
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and the Prince then crossed over to Vancouver 
Island in H.M.C.S. 


destroyer escorts. Here they visited Nanaimo, 


Assiniboine with four 


Duncan and many Indian settlements. At Vic- 
toria there was the renowned annual garden 
party in the beautiful grounds of Government 
House; this was the happy occasion when the 
British Columbia Falconry Association pre- 
sented Prince Philip with a pair of young pere- 
grine falcons to be trained for hunting. The 
Prince’s pleasure was manifest as he put on the 
embroidered falconer’s glove and took the 
tiercel on his wrist. The birds are to be trained 
in Scotland for hunting. 

In the course of her tour the Queen made 
some thirty whistle stops of ten minutes or less. 
This does not imply that the people living in 
villages are any less to be considered than those 
who live in big cities, but naturally the Queen 










































must spend more time where the greater num- 
ber are gathered together. One of our more 
staid journals forgot to be quite so staid when 
it commented: *“The Queen obviously got a big 
kick out of the huge welcome she received at 
little prairie villages.”” There is room for more 
spontaneity at little stations than at formal re- 
ceptions, and it was noted that the whistle stops 
usually produced a population ten times above 
normal. On 14 July the Queen arrived at Boston 
Bar, 140 miles east of Vancouver, at 5.40 in the 
afternoon to spend just ten precious minutes 
with a community of only 200 persons. The first 
to be presented to her was the local magistrate, 
who is a foreman on the Canadian National 
Railways; others were the proprietor of the 
only hotel, a sawmill worker, and the pro- 
prietor of the first motor court established on 
the Fraser River Canyon route. At 5.50 p.m. 
the Queen was on her way again for a similar 
ten-minute stop at Hope. The excited crowd at 
Boston Bar had been joined by a large number 


of Fraser River Indians. Business was brisk in 







the little settlement, and the day was so hot Daring a brief stop at Boston Bar, British Colum- 


that the local tavern sold no less than 7,500 bia, a small lad takes an unscheduled peep at the 
Queen, but is rescued by a ‘‘Mountie”. 
glasses of beer that evening. Aenecinted Posse Wisenhet 


At Nanaimo, Vancouver Island, the Queen talks to Chief Mungo who carved the Royal Totem Pole 


British Columbia Government 
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The Queen is no stranger now to our Pacific 
coast, but she had expressed special eagerness 
to become acquainted with Canada’s north and 
it was at her own particular request that she 
made the long northern flight up to the Yukon. 
Now she is the first reigning sovereign to have 
penetrated the Yukon and to have visited 
Whitehorse, the city with a log cathedral and 
which only became the capital in 1952. Prince 
Philip went even nearer to the Arctic Circle 
when he flew on to the former capital, Dawson, 
now a ghost town with lingering memories of 
the great gold rush of 1898. There are still a 
few old-timers who live there and remember 
those long-ago, bad old days. New methods 
have made the gold easier to find nowadays. 

The Northwest Territories were also hon- 
oured by a brief royal visit at Yellowknife on 
Great Slave Lake, nor was Uranium City on 
Lake Athabasca in Saskatchewan forgotten. 

Kdmonton, the rich capital city of Alberta 
with its vast surrounding oil wells, was next to 
be visited. The Queen entered the Legislative 
Buildings and enjoved a buffet luncheon in the 
garden. The next day the royal train brought 
her to the university city of Saskatoon where 
she visited the famous Western Development 
Museum. Two more nights spent on the train 
parked on sidings, and then thirteen more 
roval finally 


whistle party 


stops, and the 













reached the central metropolis of Winnipeg, 
capital of the great prairie province of Mani- 
toba. Here the Hudson’s Bay Company was 
established in 1670, and accordingly, the an- 
cient royal dues were presented by the Gov- 
ernor of the Company at a ceremony in As- 
siniboine Park. Later there was a march pust 
of ethnic groups in their native costumes. 
Nickel mining at Sudbury next held the 
Queen’s attention and she did not hesitate to 
investigate for herself underground operations. 
She left Sudbury by plane so as to have time 
for fleeting visits to Trenton, Brighton, Col- 
borne, Grafton, and Cobourg before reaching 
the private home of their old friend, the Gov- 
ernor General at Port Hope, where they spent 
a peaceful country week-end. There is a sooth- 
ing tranquillity about the surrounding country- 
side; its rolling characteristic rich farmlands are 
reminiscent of the English Sussex. Not “‘Sussex- 
by-the-Sea” of the famous song but a Sussex 
with glittering views of Lake Ontario on one 
side and Rice Lake on the other, a haven of 
peaceful atmosphere for the weary traveller. 
The Queen's final days in 
devoted to the Maritime 
When the brief holiday at Port Hope was over, 
the Queen and Prince flew to Fredericton, 
capital of New Brunswick, and were welcomed 


by the Premier at the Legislative Buildings, 


Canada were 


three Provinces. 


At Fredericton Muni- 
cipal Airport the 
Queen reviewed a 
hand-picked guard 
of honour from the 
Black Watch, now 
stationed at the mili- 
tary camp of Gage- 
town. 


Joe Stone 
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The Queen and Prince Philip enjoy the harness racing meet at Fredericton Exhibition Raceway. The 
Lieutenant-Governor of New Brunswick is on the Queen’s right and the Premier of New Brunswick is 
on Prince Philip’s left. Joe Stone 


and that night they visited the racecourse to 
attend the harness racing meet. The next day, 
29 July, they drove by the course of the Saint 
John River, visiting its celebrated Reversing 
Falls, and after calling at a veterans’ hospital 
at Lancaster they reached the seaport city of 
Saint John, which is ice-free all the year round. 
An hour was spent at New Brunswick’s second 
city, Moncton, founded 1765, and then a short 
drive brought them to the fishing centre of 
Shediac where the royal barge was waiting at 
Pointe-du-Chéne Wharf to take them back to 
the royal vacht Britannia after three weeks 
absence. The Lieutenant-Governor and the 
Premier were there to wish them God-speed, 
and the guns thundered a royal salute. 

A similar royal salute greeted them next 
morning as they disembarked at Charlottetown, 
capital of Prince Edward Island. (The original 
“Prince Edward” was Queen Victoria’s father. 


Here after an official welcome they visited a 
frozen food plant and also paid a call at a 
private farm. In the afternoon they went to the 
Race Track Grounds to see the harness racing 
for which this province is so justly famous. The 
next morning, July 31, there were but two days 
left; the Lieutenant-Governor and Premier bid 
them farewell as the royal plane took them on 
to New Glasgow in Nova Scotia, and then to 
Sydney to enjoy the beauties of Cape Breton 
Island and back to Halifax the same afternoon 
for a dinner at Government House and a band 
concert in the Garrison Grounds. 

The last day of this wonderful tour was 
crowded with engagements, beginning with a 
two-hour drive through the city of Halifax. 
Later the Queen presented Colours to the Royal 
Canadian Navy, and after many official engage- 
ments she and the Prince attended a farewell 
banquet given by the Prime Minister of Can- 
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The Queen, accompanied by 
the Premier of Prince Edward 
Island shows her interest in 
local agriculture by visiting 
the Prowse farm at Brackley, 
P.E.I. 


Garnhun, P.E.I 


The Queen inspects the Naval 


guard of honour at Halifax. 
Canada Wide 





The Queen and Prince 
Philip have concluded 
the last function of their 
tour and are leaving the 
Nova Scotian Hotel, 
scene of many royal oc- 
casions, just prior to 
their departure for Eng- 
land. National Defence 


Below: — Her Majesty 
the Queen and Prince 
Philip pass through a 
line of illuminated ships 
in Halifax Harbour on 
their way to Shearwater 
Airport National Defence 


The Royal Barge which 
had formerly been used 
by Queen Victoria has 
now been presented to 
the Nova Scotia muse- 
um in the grounds of 
King’s College, the old- 
est English college in 
Canada, by Her Ma- 
jesty Queen Eliza- 
beth II. National Defence 








ada, at which the Queen made her farewell 
speech in which she specially referred to the 
purpose of her visit: “I hope very much that it 
has helped many Canadians, and perhaps some 
people in other countries as well, to get a better 
idea of this wonderful land . . . It has been a 
wonderful experience for us and I hope that 
many of you will have felt something of the 
excitement and wonder of a great nation show- 
ing its unity and strength.” 

Finally the Queen and Prince sailed down 
Halifax harbour between lines of illuminated 
ships of the Royal Canadian Navy and the 
Royal Navy, in the roval barge which took 
them to Shearwater Naval Air Base. Here they 
bid farewell to the Governor General and other 
friends, and then, boarding a Comet IV, they 


disappeared into the midnight sky for England. 
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The discussion fol- 
lowing an announce- 
ment by Her Majesty 
during a Federal 
Cabinet meeting at 
Halifax of the ap- 
pointment of Major- 
General George Va- 
nier as Canada’s 
next Governor Gen- 


eral. 
Associated Press W irephoto 


* * * * 


So far as time and place were concerned, the 
Royal Tour 1959 was concluded on Ist August, 
but in a broader view the tour has been a per- 
manent gift to Canada. We cannot all have 
personal knowledge of the living symbol of our 
Commonwealth, but Her Majesty with endear- 
ing friendship has come to our land to see as 
many of us as the limited days made possible. 
The facilities of modern travel advance so 
rapidly that grandiose schemes are no longer as 
feasible as they were even on the royal visit of 
twenty years ago. But this coast-to-coast 
journey has paved the way for shorter, easier 
contacts between the Queen and Canada. No 
accessible part of the whole Dominion can now 
feel neglected or left out, and if the Queen has 
not yet been “everywhere”, the answer is to 
be found in Her Majesty’s own appreciative 
words, “Canada is simply too big.” 
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“Au revoir” 





Her Majesty bids a warm farewell to her personal representative in Canada, 


the Right Honourable Vincent Massey, Governor General. 
Federal Newsphotos 








A life of action ... adventure ... and achieve- 
ment...can be yours as a member of 
the RCAF aircrew team. If you can meet the 
exacting standards you may be accepted 
for training as a pilot or observer. Here is 
your chance to obtain flying experience 
and valuable executive training while receiv- 
ing top pay and numerous other benefits. 
Make flying your profession ... share in a 
great tradition ... become a commissioned 


aircrew officer in the RCAF. 


Get full particulars regarding Aircrew training, 
pay and other benefits in the Royal Canadian Air Force 
from your nearest RCAF Recruiting Unit. 







Or write to: 


Director Personnel Manning, 
RCAF Headquarters, Ottawa, Ontario AF-39-20 


ROYAL CANADIAN AIR FORCE 











EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


Sylvia Seeley (Royal Tour 1959) j, 
a member of the editorial staff an¢ 
the Society’s librarian. Her numeroy, 
activities include teaching, transla. 
tion, research and writing. She pre. 
sented an account of the Queen’ 
1957 visit in the December issue of the 
Journal that year and in 1958 was 
assigned to cover the Canadian toy 
of Princess Margaret. We are proud 
to present in this issue Miss Seeley’s 
review of the Royal Tour 1959 high. 
lighted with her description of the 
ceremony at which the Queen and 
President Eisenhower opened off. 
cially the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
+ - * 
ERRATUM 


Vol. LIX, No. 1, p. 20. Caption for illustratior 
“Pictures of the Provinces XIX”. Dele 
About fifty miles north and substitute Sout! 
west. 

* * * 


AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


East To West: 

A Journey Round the World 
by Arnold J. Toynbee 
(Oxford University Press, Toronto 
243 pp. $5.00 

East to West is not the usual re 
counting of travel experiences. Or 
dinarily, ‘A Journey Round th 
World’ would suggest a travelogue 
style of writing with at least a thin 
thread of continuity. Instead, Mr 
Toynbee has described seventy-three 
individual travel experiences by fash- 
ioning them into historical vignettes 
and at the same time superimposing 
a picture of contemporary life. Each 
vignette is considered a short chapter 
or self-contained unit of three pages 
or less. 

Mr. Toynbee is an accomplished 
historian, lecturer and traveller. h 
his opening remarks on Assyria, be 
very aptly decries the chagrin and 
ultimate downfall of all armchair 
geographers. “Again and again I have 
found that one glance at a landscape 
with the living eye reveals the ap 
swer to riddles that cannot be read 
from a life-long study of maps and 
monographs.” 

Perhaps, East to West could be best 
appreciated by professional historians, 
rather than laymen, since Mr. Toyn- 
bee’s voluminous poetic detail and 
immense impressions are at times 
overwhelming. There were occasions 
when the reviewer felt as if he were 
a-sea in a literary fog. Most of the 
discontinuity stems from repeated 
flashbacks into history and an ex 
tremely elevated, almost pedartic, 
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merii's attention. Through them one 
sallowed a rare insight into some of 
the world’s greatest historical land- 
marks. In some instances, the reader 

s whisked from one place to another 
and suddenly set down in the his- 
torical past with all the abruptness 
md fury of a descending tornadic 
funnel. 

The narrative begins with a dis- 
cussion of the Magdalena River region 
f Colombia and historical Cartagena 
le Indias. Mr. Toynbee had arrived 
n Barranquilla, Colombia, by air 
from London by way of Gander, New- 
foundland, Bermuda and Kingston, 
Jamaica; from there, he motored to 
Cartagena. He then flew to Quito and 
motored to Guayaquil. By plane, 
road and rail he visited many his- 
torical spots in Peru Lima, Cuzco, 


Juliaca, Puno and the famous Machu 


Picchu of the old Incan empire. 
After a journey from Colon, Pana- 


ma, to Auckland, New Zealand, 


iboard the S.S. Rangitata, he sailed 


to Svdney on the S.S. Monowai. Mr. 


lovnbee describes his six weeks’ 
Continued on page VIT) 





| SALUTE—To our Gracious Queen, 


| Lawrence Seaway at Montreal June 
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tyle of writing. None the less, this 
gries Of leisurely written vignettes 



































Department of Fisheries’ Chief, Home Economics Section, 


Mwyee ADaYA : 


SHELLFISH MAKE A DELICIOUS DISH!” 








Try this tasty recipe. It’s one of many in the Department’s 
new CANADIAN FISH COOK BOOK*. 


OYSTER STEW 


1 pint oysters and their liquor 11/2 teaspoons salt 
14, cup butter lg teaspoon pepper 
1 quart (5 cups) milk, scalded lg teaspoon nutmeg (optional) 


Add oysters and liquor to butter, and simmer until their edges 
begin to curl. This will take only about 3 minutes. Scald milk 
and add oysters and seasonings. Serve immediately. Makes 6 servings. 








*GET YOUR COPY OF THE CANADIAN FISH COOK BOOK 
e How To Buy ¢ HowTo Prepare e Over 50 illustrations 


See coupon below. PROCESSED 














You can be sure of only the finest quality when you — . 
buy Canadian fish. That’s because the Department GOVERNMEN 
isheries, in co-operation with the Canadian SUPERVISION 


CANADA 
INSPECTED 


fishing industry, carries on constant educational 
and research programs to bring you better, 
tastier, more nourishing fish. 


Look for these Government emblems of quality 
on fresh or frozen fish products . 


Sia) 
e DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 


We es OTTAWA, CANADA 
; HON. J. ANGUS MACLEAN, M.P., MINISTER @ GEORGE R. CLARK, DEPUTY MINISTER 


Send now for your CANADIAN FISH COOK BOOK, 
Just fill out the handy coupon. 










Peas eaoneanaooaooaoaooaoaooaone“a—e" 


The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa G-9 
Please send me a copy of the Department of Fisheries’ new 
CANADIAN FISH COOK BOOK. I enclose $1.00. 
Name. 

(Print in block letters) 
Street 
City or Town Prov. 
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Set of 10 attractive booklets boxed for 
mailing — 320 pages in all, with 450 
illustrations, 13 maps, historical sketches 
and notes on places of interest. 






erecear 


PRICE 


.. to Members, $1.75 per set postpaid 
.++te Non-members, $2.75 per set 


individual booklets 50c 
Companion booklet, Yukon Territory, 25¢ 


Order direct from: 


THE ROYAL CANADIAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


54 Park Avenue Ottawa 4, Canada 
Vil 


(Continued from page VI) 
sojourn in Australia as he travels by 
air and rail. 

Indonesia is described next as he 
crosses into Java from the East. He 
visited Sumatra, Singapore, Saigon, 
Yokohama, Tokyo, Nikko, Hakone, 
Osaka, Kyoto, Kobe, Nagasaki, Hiro- 
shima and various spots in Hokkaido. 
It is in this northern island that he 
brings out an extremely interesting 
observation in regard to agriculture. 
Instead of the expected Japanese- 
stvle farmsteads, they more closely 
resemble those of the Dutch and 
Danish farmers whom the Japanese 
government invited to come and 
settle for a term of vears to aid in 
handling local difficulties. Farm prod- 
ucts and farming practices are also 
patterned after the polder dwellers. 
The agricultural economy of the Jap- 
anese farmers here then differs radi- 
cally from that of Honshu and other 
islands. 

From Tokyo, he travelled by air to 
Bangkok, Rangoon and Calcutta. He 
used various means of conveyance in 
and around India, flew to Ceylon, 
thence returned to Bombay, Delhi 
and Karachi. He passed within sight 
of Afghanistan and talked with the 
Canadian engineers under the Colom- 
bo Plan who are working on big ir- 
rigation dams to bring renewed life 
to thousands of parched Indian 
acreages. 

He flew to Beirut and spent several 
days in Biblical country, and was 
fortunate to be invited on a quick 
trip to the oil centre of Dhahran by 
air. He visited Tripoli and Aleppo, 
Baghdad, Tehran, Mashhad, Isfahan 
and Yazd. He covered much of the 
country south of Azerbaijan then re- 
turned once more across the “fertile 
| erescent”’. After another short sojourn 

around Jerusalem and Beirut, he re- 
turned to London by air. 

A fold-in map accompanies the text 
depicting Mr. Toynbee’s itinerary and 
modes of conveyance between re- 
spective localities. Unfortunately, 

| there are no photographs throughout 

the 243 pages, but the itinerary is 

listed chronologically and the paging 
is well indexed. 

S. C. WiLey 

| Dr. Wiley is head of Foreign Geog- 

raphy in the Department of Mines and 

Technical Surveys at Ottawa. 

* * * 


The Ancient Mariners 
by Lionel Casson 
| (Brett-Macmillan Limited, Galt. 
286 pp. $5.95) 

| This is the story of ships and sea- 
_ men from the dawn of navigation to 

the close of the Byzantine period, a 
| subject which, for long static in the 











research aspect, has gained impet) 5 in 
recent years by the activities of 
modern skin-diving in the Med: ‘er. 
ranean and the accumulation of r:-lies 
and photographs. Classical scholars, 
who are not as a rule seamen, have g 
tendency to treat nautical matters 
with the somewhat unfamiliar atti- 
tude characteristic of the Romans 
themselves; any research into such 
dim and distant affairs is already 
sufficiently clouded by the doubts of 
time and the ravages of history. 

The outstanding feature of The 
Ancient Mariners, however, the 
sureness of touch revealed in recrea- 
tion of contemporary maritime at- 
mosphere, a quality which reflects 
much more than formal scholarship, 
This is not surprising on the part of 
Lionel Casson, who not only 
Associate Professor of Classics at 
New York University, but an ex- 
officer of the United States Navy and 
a yachtsman of long standing. Award- 
ed a Guggenheim Fellowship in the 
study of ancient maritime commerce, 
the author of this book has brought 
all these attributes, as well as a lively 
and imaginative mind, to a study 
which will undoubtedly become a 
standard work in its own right. 

The work, as befits a classical man, 
is interesting and convincing, cover- 
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French Chef Jean Avril weaves magic at 
Manoir St. Castin. Food is a delight to the 
senses under his touch... subtle spices, pi- 
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his art. Dining in a warm Norman atmosphere 
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Manoir St. Castin is cradled by mountains, 
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many with balconies. European, American, 
and Modified American Plan at modest rates. 
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| more feelingly 


ing not only early naval and mer- 
chant shipping but the activities of 
the many pirate bands that infested 
those waters. Apart from original 
research, it is evident from the 
bibliography that the author has 
consulted a wide range of sources, 
many of them only capable of inter- 
pretation by a sailor. This is particu- 
larly true of his study of stone 
carvings which establishes the exis- 
tence of the fore and aft rig in the 
third century A.D., more than a 
thousand years before such an inven- 
tion was credited to the Dutch. 

The chapter dealing with the grain 
trade between Egypt and Rome in 
the second century A.D. is particu- 
larly interesting. The author trans- 
lates a description left by Lucian 
when a grain ship berthed in the 
Peiraeus. She was 180 feet long with 
a deadweight capacity of some 1,200 
tons, a ship that compares with the 
USS Constitution for size, though not 
of course in any other way. Perhaps 
she was bigger than St. Paul’s ship, 
but Lionel Casson has thrown a new 


' light for me on my favourite sea 


story. Has any writer ever expressed 
the misery and sus- 
pense of shipwreck * “Then fearing 
lest we should have fallen upon rocks, 
they cast four anchors out of the 
stern, and wished for the day.” 

The whole book is a succession of 
vivid sea pieces; there is the Greek 
charter party for a voyage from 
Greece to the Black Sea with a cargo 
of wine, the Roman Naval supply 
system, or the pros and cons of slaves 
or enlisted men as the main engines 
of galleys (viewed from an economic 
standpoint that found slave labour 
too heavy a standing charge), an 
analysis of the tactical use of the ram 
in battle and a host of other facets of 
the seafaring ways of the ancient 
powers and the barbarians. 

Professor Casson is, I suppose, a 
specialist; the appeal of his book lies 
in the wide understanding that has 
produced such a thoroughly readable 
exposition of the subject. Enthusiasm 
glows from its pages and _ work; 
painstaking good old fashioned work, 
spread over a long time and many 
strange places, aided by first-rate 
scholarship, is the main ingredient. 
If you have a taste for the ante- 
cedents of our modern civilization, 
you will not be surprised to find how 
many of them anticipated ideas that 
were hailed as new long after the 


| Middle Ages. 


Tuomas E. APPLETON 


Lieutenant-Commander T. E.. A pple- 
ton R.C.N. (R) is on the staff of the 
Naval Constructor-in-Chief in the De- 


| partment of National Defence at Ot- 


tawa. 
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Canadians in the Making 
by Arthur R. M. Lower 


(Longmans, Green and Comprny, 
Toronto. 475 pp. $7.50) 


Social history has been defined by 
~ most eminent English practitioner 
M. Trevelyan, as the story of 4 

vat with the polities left out. ‘This 
is not of course to be taken too 
literally; the politics of a nation can 
no more be wholly ignored than its 
geography; but a good social history 
is undoubtedly characterized by its 
lightness of emphasis on the ubi-} 
quitous political themes. By this 
canon, Professor Lower’s new book 
will occupy a special place in Cana- 
dian scholarship, and it may well 
earn a high place among social his- 
tories in general. For some odd reason, 
Canada’s social development has not 
previously been surveyed within one 
cover, so that the author can justly 
describe his work as a “pionee ring ef- 
fort”. (He adds that it is “experi- 
mental”, but I never could under- 
stand how a book or indeed any 
creative work can meaningfully be so 


labelled. ) 


From Cartier on through four 
hundred years of expansion and con- 
solidation, the absorbing tale is un- 


folded before us. The early periods 
are particularly well handled. Much 
insight is shown in the discussion of 
the mainsprings and the workings of 
French-Canadian society both before 
and after the Conquest. Here we learn 
of the differences between the atti- 
tudes of the French and English 
secular powers towards the Roman 
Catholic Church. The impact of the 
American Revolution is brought home 

the picture of how mixed-up a 
good part of the borderland popula- 
tion must then have been, is con- 
vincing. Again, the author deals 
vividly with the effects of the per- 
plexing War of 1812 on life in Upper 
Canada. 

When we come to the inception and 
growth of modern Canada during the 
long vears of the nineteenth century, 
Professor Lower’s selective and nar- 
rative skills are strongly in evidence. 
Whether discussing the curious but 
highly influential semi-Canadian mer- 
cantile aristocracy of Victorian Mont- 
real, or showing a page from an early) 
mail-order catalogue, he holds our in- 
terest and enlarges our understanding 
of the how and why of “our loose- 
jointed society”. And all this with no 
more than a trace of Hutchinsonian 
mysticism. 

The pity is that the general excel- 
lence of the book is not sustained to 
the end. But Professor Lower /|as 
strong feelings about contemporsry 
society, and objectivity is not ‘or 


him. Moreover, his patent anxiety to 
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ye sa ty in phrase and provocative in 
tate nent here serves him ill. Too 
yan’ Of the later pages read like ex- 
erpts from sensation-courting maga- 
ines. Believing that rural life in pre- 
1914 Canada was very bliss, he has 
want patience with the urbanites of 
today. His denunciation of the “great 
pod CAR™ is caricature. I cannot be- 
eve that we are obsessed with the 
wtomobile, or that, in partial con- 
kequence, we go around with a “look 
f dread” on our faces. Nor is it any- 
thing but superficial to claim that, at 
‘midcentury, Equality has come close 
to being the official deity of the Cana- 
ian state”. Meritocracy could well 
he a harsher reality. And amusing 
hough it is to quote moronic letters- 
othe-editor from the daily press, 
uch items do not easily fall into place 
na book of this kind. 

Finally, it may be noted that 
Professor Lower, like many others, is 
worried about the American cultural 
shadow, and he urges the fostering of 
fanadianism as an escape from it. 
Net the only real possibility of a 
kignificant change lies in a massive 
wlitical and economic disengagement 
fom the United States. This would 
pitail a big drop in our standards of 
ving. For better or worse, we must 
recognize that few Canadians would 
hink the price worth paying. 

N. T. GripGEMAN 
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Interval in Indo-China 
by Andrew Graham 


(Macmillan and Company, Toronto. 
$2.60) 


To paraphrase the perceptive fore- 
word written by Sir Hubert Graves 
for this new book on Indo-China, 
“Few people in Canada know much 
about Indo-China, a territory which 
has been, for many generations, an 
important sphere of French influence.” 

Our knowledge has developed con- 
siderably since 1954, however, mainly 
as a result of Canada’s participation 
in each of the three International Su- 
pervisory Commissions for the three 
Indo-China states of Vietnam, Laos, 
and Cambodia. This growing aware- 
ness of the peoples and problems of 
these countries at the other side of the 
globe is not confined to the East 
Block of the Parliament Buildings or 
to those whose work or faith has car- 
ried them over the years to Indo- 
China. It is based most recently on 
the daily experiences of some 500 
Canadians who have served, or are 
serving, a tour of duty in team-sites 
from Cao Bang in northern Tonkin 
to Cap St. Jacques on the coast of the 
China Sea, and from the jungles of 
northern Laos to the broad plains of 
Cambodia. 

Like the author of this new book, 
Colonel Andrew Graham of the Welsh 
Guards, most of them are from the 
military services. A difference is that 
as the author himself writes “my own 
last memory dates from the day on 
which the agreements giving Hanoi 
to the other side were being initialled 
in Geneva”; while our Canadian ob- 
servers, from the military and foreign 
services, followed on as part of the 
complex international system of su- 
pervision and control set up in the 
aftermath of war under the Geneva 
Agreements. But while the watershed 
of Geneva has brought many signi- 
ficant and sombre changes in the polit- 
ical patterns of this area, the peoples 
and scenes described by the author 
have a familiarity and an interest 
which reflect the age-old traditions 
and varied cultures of this fascinating 
and important part of the world, lo- 
cated at the cross-roads between free 
and Communist Asia. 

For it is not of war or politics that 
the author writes (as a serving Mili- 
tary Attaché he could not), but of his 
personal impressions — his “‘scrap- 
book”’ — of the streets and sounds of 
Saigon, a visit to the high country of 
Dalat, excursions to the former Im- 
perial Palace at Hué, the Féte des 
Eauzx in Phnom Penh, a New Year’s 
eve at Luang Prabang, and the mys- 
terious magnificence of Angkor Wat. 

(Continued on page X1) 


Be Objective... 


In our opinion, investment should 
be objective. It should have a 
purpose and once the purpose is 
clearly defined, then securities 
can be selected to accomplish 
that purpose. 


If you want to gamble, good 
luck to you, but .. . you should 
be prepared to lose and surprised 
Go in with 


to win. your eyes 


wide open. 


If you want to speculate ... 
then take a calculated risk. Know 
“ hy your selected securities 
should be worth more, calculate 
how much more, and in roughly 
what period of time. Plan your 
future action in the event that 
you are right... and also in the 


event that you are wrong. 


If you want income .. . design 
a fund for income. If you want 
long-term growth and are willing 
to take the risks . . . design a 


fund for long-term growth. 


If you want a balanced fund 
to take care of contingencies and 
provide a chance for reasonable 
income and growth . . . then 
design your fund that way. 


Plan your investment fund to 
accomplish your purpose .. . 
be objective in what you do. 


Planning programmes and 
helping investors be objective is 
part of our job. Perhaps we can 


help you. 


A. E. Ames & Co. 
Limited 
Business Established 1889 
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THE ROYAL CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
54 Park Avenue 


THE LAND OF CANADA 


by J. Wreford Watson 


32 page illustrated booklet 
with cover in four colours 
describing the physical 
features of Canada and their 


influence on its development. 


Canada 











Canadians who served north of the 
seventeenth parallel will identify the 
ageless picture of the Tonkin peasant 
up to his hips in the muddy rice 
fields, and the “continuous frieze” of 
Tonkinese peasants loping past the 
car window as one crosses the Doumer 
bridge across the vastness of the Red 
River. 

This is a book which all who have 
visited or worked in Indo-China will 
wish to read, and which invites each 
of us to inform ourselves more fully 
of what is going on in this vital corner 
of Southeast Asia. For the author has 
brought to his subject keen powers of 
observation, sensitivity, and that 
saving grace for all who travel in far 
places, a sense of humour. It is to be 
hoped that it may even stimulate 
Canadians who have followed in his 
footsteps to report on their own “‘in- 
terval in Indo-China”. 


S. F. Rag 


Three Centuries and the Island 
by A. H. Clark 
(University of Toronto Press, Tor- 
onto. 287 pp. $10.00) 

Dr. Clark is a professor of geog- 
raphy and is well qualified to make a 
serious study of Prince Edward Island 
from a geographical point of view. To 
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him the dominating factor of the is- 
land is its agriculture, and so he con- 
siders its entire geographical and his- 
torical background from the stand- 
point of agriculture and the rural 
community. At times this makes for 
monotony and gives the reader a one- 
sided view of a province that, handled 
in a different vein, could be much 
more fascinating. 

The writing is clear and concise, 
detailing most carefully the facts to 
be considered. The author has spent 
years in gathering the material for 
this study, and he is to be admired 
for his diligence and for the care with 
which he presents minutiae that the 
casual reader will be able to find in no 
other general publications. 

There is a short introductory chap- 
ter that presents and analyses some 
census statistics from 1951 and sets 
the tone of the work. Thereafter the 
plan followed is the logical one of 
chronological happenings, starting 
with the early visits of Europeans to 
the island, outlining the beginnings of 
settlements and following on down to 
the present day. Even Prince Edward 
Islanders may gather facts that they 
did not know about their home prov- 
ince and its agriculture. 

Few books have been so well il- 
lustrated with excellent maps as this 
one, and these help to relieve the 





statistical nature of the materia| pregpubli- \« 
sented. There are maps on wood landdwill vin 
and swamps, classes of land, values offtive a: 
farms, distribution of population, }hold. 

cleared land in the eighteenth cep.f Whi!e 


tury, distribution of people born jnferibed a 
England in the nineteenth century-|thems:! 
sheep, hogs, crops, and many, manyfunites t 
other matters one hundred and now 
fifty-five maps to be exact. One canfman, © 
almost study the maps, reading a bitfharmon: 

here and there, and get a good picturewill b: 
of the facts that the author is bringingfrewart!s 
to light. More factual volumes shouldf"Listen! 
be so well illustrated. Wildern 
Although thisisnota book to pickupfeription 
for casual reading, it is an important}many & 
contribution to the provincial litera-[strong 
ture of Canada. It should be in most 
public and college libraries and in a 

wide variety of private collections, 
CHARLES Pau. May 


Mr.t 
Chief of 
Vationa 


Mr. May is in the editorial depart. 
ment of Grolier Society in New York 


The 
Listening Point 
by Sigurd F. Olson 


(McClelland and Stewart, Toronto. ie al 
241 pp. $5.00 ; 
eCONOIL 


We all need a “listening point” Jvive, far 
figurative or real, where we can standfto such 
apart from the passing throng, reviewfthan is 1 
our real needs and desires and orient#professio 
ourselves to take our proper place onffeformer 
this earth. und gen 

Sigurd Olson found his listeningfhas depi 
point on the granite shore of a lake infn a ve 
northern Minnesota after a searchfnanner 
involving travel through much offthe delig 
North America. Part o 

His descriptions of those thingsflevelopn 
large and small, that make sojourn inBndividu: 
the wilderness increasingly attractiveBwith farn 
to many of us, as a refuge from theffrom the 
hurry and pressure of modern urbanftentury 
life, are rounded out with thoseftularly v 
details known only to a_ carefulff these 
observer and true lover of nature. Fie has v 

Through his love of the Northermffamily fa 
Minnesota-Ontario border lake counfWhich hi: 
try, Sigurd Olson is able to paint@837, w 
vivid word-pictures of sunsets, laugh-fbood, ca 
ing loons, the sounds of rain, the joyshe home 


Agnict 
constant 























and trials of portaging, Indian rock§ Being 
paintings, beaver cutting, old loggingtted in 
roads and much more. lonours 


Reading Olson’s gifted prose, withif Toron 
its poetic qualities, easily carries oncientific 
away from the day-to-day cares offarm. H 
reality and is the next best thing t@building 
actually travelling the canoe countrevelopn 
with him over the old voyageur@nd of e 
routes. The beauty of the text is enfjwo wor 
hanced by the superb illustrations fepressio 
Francis Lee Jaques, who speaks th@hood fai 
same language as the author. ions ha 

Like its predecessor, The Singinffailures a 
Wilderness, released through the sam@ectod w 
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bli. er two years earlier, the book 
il] vin many friends for the primi- 
tive areas and the great heritage they 


hold. 
While the events and scenes des- 
cribed are beautiful and interesting in 


themselves, the philosophy which 
unites them is of greater importance 
and for the future. Until 
man, masse, learns to live in 
harmony with his environment, he 
will be unable to enjoy the greatest 
rewards of this mighty continent. A 
“Listening Point” in the “Singing 
Wilderness” is Sigurd Olson’s pres- 
cription for harmony with nature. His 
many readers will agree that it 
strong medicine and pleasant to take. 
\V. E. F. Sotman 
Mr. Victor FE. F. Solman is Assistant 
Chief of the Canadian Wildlife Service, 
Vational Parks Branch, at Ottawa. 
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Farmer Citizen 
by W. C. Good 
The Ryerson Press, Toronto. 
294 pp. $5.00) 


Agriculture in any country is a 
constant struggle with the vicissi- 
tudes of nature and of social and 
economic conditions. In order to sur- 
vive, farmers must adapt themselves 
o such changes with greater skill 





han is required in almost any other 
wofession. Mr. W. C. Good, farmer, 
eformer, parliamentarian, teacher, 
und general agricultural benefactor, 
as depicted farm life and problems 
na very forthright and clear-cut 
manner in his interesting book, with 
the delightful tithe Farmer Citizen. 
Part of the book is devoted to the 
levelopment and management of an 
ndividual farm. A larger part deals 
with farmers’ organizations in Canada 
from the latter part of the nineteenth 
entury to date. Mr. Good is parti- 
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ularly well qualified to discuss both 
f these phases of agricultural life. 
le has very successfully operated the 
amily farm near Brantford, Ontario, 
which has been in his family since 
837, when his grandfather Allen 
70d, came from Ireland to establish 
he homestead. 

Being well educated, having gradu- 
ited in Physics, Chemistry and 
lonours English from the University 
Toronto in 1900, he used modern 
‘ientific methods in operating the 
arm. He tells about planning and 
building the farm buildings, the 
levelopment of the mechanical age, 
nd of economic difficulties through 
wo world wars with the years of 
lepression associated with them. The 
1001 family through three genera- 
ions have known of some of the 
ailures as well as the successes con- 
ected with pioneering in agriculture 











and other early enterprises. The story 
is delightfully told in the first part 
of the book. 

The second part deals with the 
history of farm organizations in 
Canada over the century. It begins 
with The Grange, an organization 
started in the United States in 1867 
and weaves through the rise and fall 
of The Patrons of Industry, the 
United Farmers of Ontario and 
Alberta, the Progressive Movement, 
the C.C.F. and Social Credit parties. 
The growth of the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Agriculture is also discussed. 

Mr. Good took an active part in 
the development of many of these 
organizations. He served on the 
executive of a number of them 
without remuneration. He examines 
and discusses their weaknesses and 
their strength. Very telling use is 
made of extracts from addresses and 
newspaper articles, of men prominent 
in the agrarian movements. Many of 
them were prepared and delivered by 
Mr. Good himself. A frank appraisal 
is made of these organizations, from 
the standpoint of their social, poli- 
tical and economic impact on Cana- 
dian agriculture. 

An intense religious and moral 
background permeates the reasoning 
of the author. His whole life has been 
imbued with a desire to improve the 
situation of farmers particularly, and 





of society generally. This desire and 
attitude are well demonstrated in the 
last page of the book where he likens 
the Farmers’ Co-operative Movement 
to a statement by King George VI on 
one of his Canadian tours. Speaking 
of the political organization of em- 
pire, the King said: “The end is 
freedom, justice and peace in equal 
measure for all, secure against attack 
from without and within. It is only by 
adding to spiritual dignity and ma- 
terial happiness of human life in all 
its myriad homes that an empire can 
claim to be of service to its own 
peoples and to the World.” 

Another statement he made while 
on this tour was: “Do not 
heart. Life is a great adventure and 
every one of you can be a pioneer, 
blazing by thought and service a trail 
to better things. Hold fast to all that 
is just and of good report in the 
heritage which your Fathers have 
left to you, but strive also to improve 
and equalize that heritage for all 
men and women in the years to come. 
Remember, too, that the key to all 
true progress lies in faith, hope and 
love.” 

The book ends on this high note. 

P. O. RipLey 

Dr. P. O. Ripley is Director of 
Program (Soils), in the Research 
Branch of the Department of Agri- 
culture, at Ottawa. 
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Geology of the Great Lakes 
by Jack L. Hough 
(University of Illinois Press, Urbana. 
313 pp. $8.50) 

Geology of the Great Lakes presents 
a complete and up-to-date account of 
events in Great Lakes history with 
revisions of previous works based on 
abundant new field data. 

The book is divided into two parts. 
The first, taking up a little more than 
a third of the book, concerns the 
modern Great Lakes, their bottom 
topographies, geologic settings, wave 
action and its effects on the bottom 
and shores, lake currents, periodic 
fluctuations in water-level, tempera- 
ture characteristics and overturns, 
chemistry of the water, pre-glacial 
history of the region, glacial history, 
and methods of dating the events of 
lake history. The second part presents 
a detailed account of the lake stages 
for Erie and Huron, Michigan, Su- 
perior, and Ontario basins during each 
period of advance and retreat of the 
continental ice-sheet, including the 
transition to the present Great Lakes. 
The final chapter on radiocarbon 
chronology presents the latest ab- 
solute age determinations of events of 
Great Lakes history. Lake stage his- 
tory is complicated and its record is 
fragmentary so that many of the 
events or their exact sequence must 
be inferred and are necessarily open 
to views other than those entertained 
by the author. 

The author, Jack L. Hough, Profes- 
sor of Geology at the University of 
Illinois, is however well qualified to re- 
evaluate much of the data of earlier 
workers in the light of the most recent 
information. His studies on the Great 
Lakes began in 1932 and include bot- 
tom coring of the Michigan and 
Huron basins, studies of water char- 
acteristics from submarines, and in- 
tensive field investigations since 1950. 

The text presents for the geologist 
and serious student an excellent ref- 
erence work. It contains seventy-five 
illustrations including twenty-three 
maps, probably the most extensive 
set of maps yet published depicting 
the glacial history of the Great Lakes. 
The comprehensive bibliography is 
an invaluable contribution to Great 
Lakes geology. Although the book is 
of limited interest and would prob- 
ably not attract the lay reader, it is 
a must for the professional geologist 
and for specialists in related fields 
such as archaeology. 


D. kK. Norris 


Dr. Norris works on the staff of the 
Geological Survey of Canada and has 
had much experience in mapping the 
Alberta and also in the 
Northwest Territories. 









THE 2400-MILE St. Lawrence Seaway will hej 
build increased trade and prosperity for th 
entire North American continent. 


Seagram 
tells the World 
about Canada 


Over the years, through its adver 
tising abroad, The House of Seagra 
has told the people of other land 
distinctive! 


about our 


Canadian products and achievement 

This 
series now being published } 
The House of Seagram througho 
the world. From such advertisemen 
the people of many lands have com 
. her wealt 
renowned cu 
. and her ous 
standing industrial achievements 
such as the St. Lawrence Seaway 


many 


advertisement is one of 





to know Canada better . 
of resources... her 
ture and traditions. . 


The House of Seagram has alway 
believed that, in addition to promot 


ing its own products in foreig 
markets, promoting the reputatio 


abroad of all Canadian products an 
accomplishments is in the bes 
interests of every Canadian. 

These world-wide advertisin 
campaigns help unfold the story « 
the Canadian people and their d 
velopment of the rich natura 
resources of this favoured land. 
an inspiring narrative of our zreé 
and growing nation. 
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